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LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


An Afflicted Missionary Family. 
OAKLAND, Cal., August, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—The first Monday of the 
present month, being at Petaluma, in So- 
noma county, I went to Santa .Rosa, the 
county-seat, to visit the Rev. Thomas Fra- 
ser. I found him and his family in deep 
affliction. A beloved sister, Miss Isabella 
Fraser, had long been in a decline, and was 
still failing; and fatal disease had just 
before attacked their little Tommy, 4 
bright, beautiful boy of twenty-one months. 
After a slight illness of a few days, his 
brain became affected, and I found him 
lying in a stupor, from which he could no 
more be effectually aroused. Sadly they 
watched the progress of both, as they went 
into and through the dark valley. 

Miss Fraser was in her thirty-seventh 
year. She had long been a professor of 
religion; and those who knew her life 
doubted not her preparation for death. 
She had spent most of ber years of 
maturity as a teacher in Canada, aod was 
very successful in her vocation. But con- 
sumption laid her aside from her chosen 
work. In the fall of 1859 she accompanied 
‘her brother to this State, in the hope that 
change of climate would cure her. It did, 
for a time, apparently benefit her; but the 
improvement was only temporary; again 
she was worse, and her disease with slow, 
but steady march bore her down to the 
grave. Still, she engaged in teaching as 
far as her strength permitted. 

In her ;last days, her hope was not as 
-olear, and her triumph in prospect of death 
was not as great as she had desired, because 
in her weak state she could not keep her 
‘mind constantly fixed upon the Saviour. 
‘Yet she expressed the delight with which 
she expected to meet the “dear little spirit” 
of her nephew in heaven. She loved to 
join with others in prayer. As long as she 
‘was able, she spent much of her time in 
reading her Bible. When no longer able 
‘to read, she fed with delight upon many of 
ite precious passages, which were repeated 
to her. Her last words were a simple de- 
sire that Jesus should come. Thus on 
Wednesday, the 6th inst., she gently 
breathed her last, and her spirit went to 
be with her Saviour. 

The next day we bore her remains to their 
last resting-place, beneath a wide-spreading 
live-oak, with its sombre drapery of ever- 
green moss. The next day, Friday, the 
Sth, little Tommy died, and Saturday we 
laid him beside his aunt. They ‘were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
their death they were not divided.” On 
Sabbath I endeavoured to interpret to the 
people the lessons which God would teach 
us by his providence and his word. 

_ The people of Santa Rosa showed great 
sympathy and kindness in this season of 
trial. A short time before, Mr. Frazer 
had the privilege of organizing a church of 
thirteen members in that place. He had 
Jaboured there more than two years, with 
but little encouragement, till quite recently. 
Between there and the coast he has gather- 
ed a church of between twenty anu thirty 
members, scattered over a considerable ex- 
tent of country, part of whom are now earn- 
estly engaged in an effort to erect a house 
of worship. Thus are blessings and afilic- 
tions mingled in our cup on earth, to make 
us feel the more deeply our dependence on 
God for every good gift, and to make us 
more fervently grateful for the mercies be- 
stowed. EK. 


— 


CITY MISSION IN TRENTON. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


te Trenton, N. J., Sept. 16, 1862. 

- Messrs. Editors—As you are interested 
in-the spread of Christ’s kingdom through- 
out the land, permit me to call your atten- 
tion to a most interesting ‘Union Meet- 
ing,” which was held here last evening, in 
the lecture-room of the First Presbyterian 
church, which was presided over by the 
Rev. Dr. Hall, addressed by Mr. Noble, of 
Brooklyn, by the Rev. Mr. Dyane, and by 
the Rev. Mr. Walker, and attended by the 
prominent Christians of all denominations 
in our city. It was the first monthly meet- 
ing of our City Mission. The report of the 
missionary, the Rev. John Lyle, was read, 
and some very cogent appeals were urged 
by him on behalf of the work. 

If the speeches made, and the interest 
excited, be any index of success in so de- 
sirable an undertaking, I augur great and 
good results. At a time when the spiritual 
condition of the masses is a matter of anx- 
ious concern to the churches, when new 
congregations cannot be formed with any 
reasonable hope of success, and when many 
old ones, heavily freighted with debt, top- 
ple, it may not be inopportune to present 
to you some of the specialities of this Mis- 
sion. A reference to them may stir up 
others to the establishment of similar or- 
ganizations. 

The experience of the missionary, and 
the prima facie view of the matter, demon- 
strates that by such an agency the outlying 
are reached, and churches may be built up. 
The missionary’s aim, at the outset of his 
work, is to obtain an accurate—at least an 
approxjmate—view of the spiritual condi- 
tion of a district, by replies to tabulated 
queries, and while so engaged to deal di- 
rectly with souls for their salvation, by 
reading God’s word, exhortation, prayer, 
and the distribution of suitable tracts. He 
then introduces to the notice of the respec- 
tive pastors those who may be likely to 
attend the sanctuary, and calls their atten- 
tion especially to those who retain their 
membership in distant churches, as also to 
those who may have /apsed from Christian 
fellowship. The Sabbath-school children 
are constantly regarded, by their being 
placed beneath the eye of lady visitors, who 
see to it that they attend a Sabbath-school, 
and that regularly, and who provide cloth- 
ing for them, if necessary. At the sugges- 
tion of the missionary, the wants of the 
sick and poor are supplied by those ladies. 

A mission service is held on the Sabbath, 
in each district, not only with the direct 
object in view of winning souls to Jesus, 
but in order to create, if possible, the habit 
of sanctuary attendance, and to fix the 
family finally beneath a pastor's care, no 
special church organization being contem- 
plated by the Mission. Itinerant house- 
hold prayer-meetings are often sweet re- 
unions—spots where showers fall on thirsty 
souls, and occasions where earnest men 
freely tell of the ‘finished work,” and won- 
drous love of Jesus. A mother’s meeting 
draws forth a woman’s faith, and importu- 
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| nity with God, as she pleads with him for 
the deliverance of her children from spirit- 
ual death. 

The work has this charm, that it attracts 
the efforts, prayers, and sympathies of the 
excellent in our city, and proves a centre, 
around which Jive souls of all denomina- 
tions rally. May the Holy Ghost give it 
his acknowledgment. 

Yours in best of bonds, L. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AN EXPERIENCE. 


BY SALLIB BRIDGES. 
I stood one morning in the soften’d light, 
Before a great man’s thought made clear to mine 
By all the wealth of colour and rich art, 
The harmony of grace, and rare design! 


I felt its truth dawn slowly on my brain, 
Until its fulness swelli’d the fount of tears, _ 
And, looking thro’ the canvas, I beheld 
Prophetic glimpses of the coming years! 


And for an instant felt myself allied 
In inspiration to that artist mind, 

That thus, ’mid daily life, in simple things, 
The spell of beauty could for ever find! 


The exaltation of my spirit grew 
Akin to pain, as overflowing eyes 
Drew curious stares, half smiling to behold 
Prim Custom’s screen from uncheck’d feeling rise! 


And so I pass’d into the noisy street, 
The brilliant sunshine, and the busy throng, 
As one half waken’d from delicious dream, 
Hears mingling with rude tones an angel’s song! 
«“ How poor,” my gath’ring senses inly said, 
« How barren all these narrow lives appear! 
How low their means, how little their desires, 
How pride and glitter win their rev’rence here! 
“ While souls, like that great painter’s, stand apart, 
Sublime by inspiration, and their pow’r 
To sway the higher instincts of the herd, 
And hold them fetter’d for a passing hour! 


“Surely these few, the sov’reigns of the world, 
Are nearer God, and see his throne more plain 

Than all these shallow venders in the mart, 
Whose dearest hopes are those of self and gain!” 


Just then, another inward voice replied: 
«Be still, O judging heart, for what art thou? 
Dar’st call God’s creatures common or unclean, 
And makest idols where thy soul may’st bow?” 


The lowest being in yon restless crowd, 
In Heaven’s sight is as the grandest, great, 
Their breath a thought of God; the myst’ries hid, 
Of birth and death, give all an equal state! 


And every man holds that within himself 

No other man may know. Alas! ’tis not 
The gifted only that do stand alone, 

And yearn, and weep; it is the common lot! 


For though we sit together at the feast, 

And pledge each other’s secret hope or plan, 
And tell the stories of our different fates, 

And think we know at last our neighbour man; 


And tho’ we feel the clasp of tender arms, 
And walk thro’ bitter trials hand in hand, 
And lean on hearts that love has made our own, 
And side by side near open graves do stand; 


Yet evermore, within each sep’rate soul, 
Is that can be interpreted-aright 
By one alone, the everlasting God, 
That weighs our actions by our inner light! 


And they, the mighty ones that work apart, 
Children of Genius, are servants sent, 
Evangels to their brethren, and their gifts 
Are but the Sender's means a short space lent! 


They are the Priests that go behind the veil 
Of flesh and sense, and, standing face to face 
With God’s own glory, bring his word again 
To list’ning people, from the Holy Place! 
They rouse the Possible in human minds; 
They lift to heaven low and grovelling dreams; 
They bear the Truth to earnest, seeking hearts; 
On darken’d souls let in sweet Beauty's gleams! 


This is their mission; let each one take heed 
To act his own in justice and in faith, 

Lest, it may be, the nature scorned on earth 
May soar the highest in the hour of death! 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF LONDONDERRY. 


Messrs. Editors—In a former communi- 
cation I gave some facts relating to the 
ministers and churches comprising the Pres- 
bytery of Londonderry, one of the oldest in 
the United States, embracing Presbyterian 
ministers and churches in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts. These are compara- 
tively few, some situated fifty miles or 
more from others. All around, and near 
by them, in close proximity, are Congrega- 
tional churches of the Puritan faith, main- 
taining the same great scriptural doctrines 
so dear to our own Church. The only 
difference between the two denominations 
is in church order and discipline. Our 
churches adhere faithfully to the rules con- 
tainec in our Book of Discipline, all gov- 
ernment being invested in sessions, Pres- 
byteries, &c. The Congregational church- 
es, though claiming entire independence 
in all church action, such ns in the disci- 
pline of their members, the calling, settling, 
and dismission of their pastors, have long 
practised calling in the aid of sister churches 
and their pastors, in ordinations, installa- 
tions, and dismissions of their ministers, 
and sometimes in the case of difficulties in 
churches, which they cannot satisfactorily 
settle themselves. The pastors and dele- 
gates representing the invited churches 
are denominated Ecclesiastical Counci's. 
Though the action of Councils is only advi- 
sory, it is practically authoritative, their 
decision being generally final. 

Of the Councils of the Congregational 
churches, for whatever purpose called, pas- 
tors of Presbyterian churches living in the 
vicinity almost invariably constitute a part, 
and frequently act as Moderators of the 
Council. This service was performed at 
the recent settlement of a pastor of one of 
the Congregational churches in the city of 


Nashua, by the Rev. Thomas Savage, pas- 


tor of the Presbyterian church in Bedford, 
New Hampshire. Our Presbyterian min- 
isters associate with those of Congregational 
churches in clerical associations, formed for 
the purpose of mutual aid in ministerial 
and pastoral duties, and which meet at the 
houses of members about four times in the 
year; also in county church conferences, 
composed of all Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational pastors and churches, by their 
delegates in the county, and in the General 
Association of the State. Of these last 
named bodies, which meet annually, for 
strictly religious and benevolent purposes, 
having no ecclesiastical power, our Presby- 
terian clergymen not infrequently are cho- 
sen to the chair of Moderator, and act on 
committees. 

Thus you will see, Messrs. Editors, that 
the relations of the Presbyterian churches 
in New England to the orthodox Congre- 
gational churches are intimate and cordial. 
Both fully receive and preach the doctrines 
of Calvin, which we believe to be the doc- 
trines of the Bible. The ministers of the 
two denominations exchange pulpits, are on 
terms of free, intimate, social intercourse, 
meeting together in meetings of clerical as- 
sociation and church conference; act to- 
gether in council; are one in religious 


| other in efforts to promote the interests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

The settlement and dismission of minis- 
ters of our Presbyterian churches are done, 
of course, by the Presbytery alone, the 
Congregational ministers and churches hav- 
ing no voice in the transaction. This they 
neither expect or desire, knowing well it 
would be contrary to Presbyterian usage 
and principle. Most of the charitable con- 
tributions of churches belonging to Presby- 
tery are paid into the treasury of the seve- 
ral Boards of our Church, though our 
churches, to some extent, contribute to the 
funds of the New Hampshire Missionary 
Society, from which Presbytery is ‘allowed 
to draw to the extent of moneys paid into 
the treasury of the Society, to support 
the ministers of our feeble Presbyterian 
churches.” | 

Your readers will see, from the foregoing 
statements, that good fellowship and great 
harmony exist between churches and pas- 


| tors belonging to the Presbytery of Lon- 


donderry, and Congregational churches and 
pastors existing within the geographical 
bounds of the Presbytery. Both love, con- 
fide in, and mutually aid each other with 
most auspicious results. W. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MY FATHER. 


It is not unusual to find in biographies 
the declaration that the subject of the me- 
moir lost his godly parents by death at so 
early an age as to deprive him of the bene- 
fit of parental influence; and the converse 
is often implied in other cases—that an 
early orphanage averted from a child the 
pernicious influence of ungodly parents. 
But it is a serious problem for both parents 
and children to consider whether either of 
these statements is absolutely true, ex- 
cepting where the father or mother, or 
both, died while the child was a mere in- 
fant. Experience seems to show that the 
character of a parent makes its moral im- 
pressions on offspring almost as soon as the 
countenance of a parent makes its natural 
impressions so as to be recognized and re- 
sponded to by the pleasure or fear, the love 
or antipathy, which those impressions awa- 
ken. 

My thoughts fall into this train, as the 
date reminds me that the forty-fourth anni- 
versary of my father’s decease is passing. 
When that event took place, I was scarcely 
twelve years old. But looking back from 
that day through childhood, youth, man- 
hood, to the not distant three-score— 
through school, college, theological study, 
to the pulpit—through life as a son, hus- 
band, father, grandfather—through busi- 
ness relations as guardian, executor, house- 
keeper, freeholder—I can distinctly trace 
the impressions of a father’s example, made 
during the period usually considered too 
soon and too short for any abiding moral 
power. 

For the influence referred to was, so far 
as I remember, wholly that of example. I 
am sure I must often have received from 
him the best counsel; but what I[ feel as 
having been operative, was the image of 
the habitual life. I have no recollection 
of specific instructions, of particular lessons 
or warnings, of books or conversations, but 
I seem to have had before me all my time 
a kind of model, stereoscoped and stereo- 
typed for my imitation. So faras I have 
conformed to the model, I have reproduced 
my father’s influence in my own family and 
circle, and in whatever good my preaching 
has done. So far as I have departed from 
it, I have dishonoured my father, even in 
death. 

- But the impressions of the example are 
specifically distinct and minute, as well as 
general. 
general conviction that my father was a 
man of the most perfect integrity and jus- 
tice that gives me the idea of that part of 
his character, but I have just as vivid a 
view of what constitutes the daily applica- 
tion of those principles, as if it had been 
communicated in years of lectures. I can, 
therefore, most confidently testify, from my 
recollection of his practice, that he was not 
only punctual to every claim of debt, but 
governed himself also by the principles of 
equity; that he never would ask one to 
take less than the value of what he wished 
to buy; that he would oftener complain 
that (in his time) the farmer or tradesman 
did not receive enough for their commodi- 
ties, or the labourer for his wages, than 
take advantage of either; that the market- 
man, the wood-sawyer, the house-servant, 
should be fairly recompensed, let the fluctu- 
ations of price be what they may. His 
freedom from all meannesses is as legible a 
doctrine to me as if he had transmitted his 
opinions in a volume; for I do not forget 
how habitually he acted against all little- 
ness. As treasurer of his congregation, he 
would see the pastor paid in full on the 
quarter-day, let the required advance from 
his own pocket be what it might. Many a 
dollar came to my stock of spending money 
asa per centage for collecting delinquent 
pew rents; but it was not charged in his 
accounts, as I have sometimes seen postages, 
and other half-penny expenditures, entered 
on church-books. 

So as to his domestic habits—his invari- 
able regularity at his own house and table, 
his evenings at home, his affections as a 
husband and father, the simplicity and 
purity of his home-life—are before me, and 
have been in my own home for more than 
forty years, as true to the reality as if, for 
all those years, I had still been living with 
him. 

Then his religious ways, his reverence 
for all that is sacred and revealed, his at- 
tendance on public worship at both services, 
with no more thought on the part of his 
children, that weather could keep him or 
them from the church on the Lord’s day, 
than that it would keep them on Monday 
from the counting-house or school; five 
times twelve years could not make me more 
certain of my father’s principles, or his 
example, than the memory of the one 
twelve of early childhood. 

Doubtless, I have thus told the experi- 
ence of many a reader of this column; for 
it was not to detail any thing extraordinary 
that I entered on these particulars, but 
rather to make the moral more strong by 
the fact that it is no uonatural or unusual 
circumstance for parental influence to give 
power to the principles of their character 
in their bearing upon even their youngest 
children, and for this power to survive in 
the family years after a household have 
become orphans. 

More than this, where the example, 
whether good or ill, is thus effective and 


belief and spirit, and co-operate with each | 


continuous, there is no assignable limit to 


For instance, it is not only the 


| 


Christ, but the yoke of pride. 


itsdescent. If achild receives the impres- 
sion of a parent’s life, and re-enacts that 
life in his own, it is just as natural that he, 
in turn, should transmit the moral life to 
the next generation, and so downwards. 
Then let parents beware of the fallacy 
that it matters not how they live in the 
observation of children, as if they were too 
young to receive an influence that may be 
permanent. Let them see that they habit- 
ually live in the view of their families in 
such a manner that, let death remove them 
from the headship at what time it may, the 
memory of their course of life will be a safe 
and sure influence on the youngest survivor 
who can be said to possess the faculty of 
memory. Let the heirs of godly examples 
beware of the excuse that their parents died 
so long ago that they are not responsible 
for this part of their providential lot. Do 
you know that your father or mother, or 
both, were patterns of faith, and died in 
the testimony of its practice, then you can- 
not plead the “privilege” of the offspring 
of heathens and unbelievers. J. 


For the Presbyterian. | 


TAKE MY YOKE UPON YOU, AND 
YE SHALL FIND REST. 


MATTHEW XI. 29. 


What is it to take the yoke of Christ 
upon us? Is it to be governed partly by 
his word, and partly by our own inclinations 
—to be partially subdued to his yoke, and 
partially devoted to the yoke of self? O 
no. Such a submission will be chastised 
until it is brought to an entire surrender. 
It would not be taking the yoke of Christ 
in the scriptural sense, if any thing was 
reserved; but taking the yoke of our own 
wills, when ever His will crossed our pur- 
poses. Yet how many do take it upon 
them, without an adequate idea of the ex- 
tent of the change itimplies, which requires 
nothing less than a whole transformation of 
not only the outward, but the inward life, 
which includes a total change of tastes, 
pleasures, purposes, and pursuits—in fine, a 
‘‘new creature.” ‘+ For if any man be in 
Christ, he is ‘a new creature.’”’ «Old 
things are passed away; behold, all things 
are become new.” ‘He died for all, that 
they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him who died 
for them and rose again.” (2 Cor. v. 15- 
17.) Should not live unto themselves even 
partially. Taking his yoke upon them, 
and living unto him, is one and the same 
thing. It is a very high standard that 
himself sets for us. ‘For he that over- 
cometh, even as I overcame, shall sit down 
with me on my throne, even as I am set 
down with my Father on histhrone.””?” How 
did he overcome? He overcame, in the 
most complete sense of that term, every 
temptation to worldliness, and every allure- 
ment of the flesh. His triumph over the 
tempter was not less victorious. He ‘was 
in the world, but not of it’’—in the flesh, 
yet not subject to its control; beleaguered 
by Satan’s most powerful wiles, yet more 
than triumphed over these three-fold snares; 
and offers to bring us off «‘more than con- 
querors,” by clothing us in “the armour” 
of his Spirit—nothing less than ‘the whole 
armour of God,” and commands us to “put 
it on.” Clothed in this splendid outfit from 
the Divine armoury, (Ephes. vi. 10-18,) 
who could fail of victory? Are we not to 
wrestle to overcome the world and the flesh, 
with all the allurements the tempter can 
offer us through them? Indeed, if we do 
not this, we have no badge whatever of 
identity with those who shall inherit that 
blessing promised to those only who over- 
come. ‘For if ye do live after the flesh, 
ye shall die.” We see from this Scripture 
that it is impossible to preserve the life of 
Christ in the heart, without renouncing the 
works of the flesh. And “if any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him.” (Rom. viii. 13; 1 John ii. 15, 
16 ) | 

Worldliness, also, is here represented as 
utterly incompatible with the love of God. 
When these two enemies of the soul are 
thoroughly overcome, the Tempter will have 
but small ground to found a temptation 
upon; for he generally decoys us through 
these, by the plea of their humbleness. 
But to all sophistries to conceal their in- 
jurious nature, and to charm us into a 
belief of their innocence, we should answer, 
‘It is written, thou shalt not make pro- 
vision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts there- 
of.”” (Rom. xii. 14.) If our hearts were 
determinedly set to do the will of God, 
nothing could induce us to go beyond or 
stop short of his word. All this, and 
more, is included in taking his yoke. It 
is not only said that we are not of this 
world, as he was not of this world, and as 
he was here, so are we, but that we are sent 
to do his will, as he was sent to do his 
Father’s. ‘He finished the work that was 
given him to do.” He “went about his 
Father’s business.” We find a good de- 
scription of this business in the simple 
words, ‘‘He went about doing good,” and 
‘cas my Father sent me, so I send you.” 
It is plainly implied in these scriptures 
that we must glorify Him on earth by fin- 
ishing his work, as he finished his Father’s; 
and that work was doing good—not being 
good alone, not selfishly enjoying the ben- 
efits of salvation without imparting the gra- 
cious news to others. But the most impor- 
tant part of taking the yoke of Christ, is to 
have his mind. This was so necessary a 
part that it is said, «If any man have not 
the spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
(Rom. viii. 9.) And here is a part of that 
mind:—‘“He mado himself of no reputa- 
tion.” «Let this mind which was in Christ 
Jesus be also in you.” (Phil. ii. 5—8 ) 
When Christians, therefore, seek worldly 
reputation, they are not taking the yoke of 
The word 
of Christ makes no provision for human 
glory. The first lesson they were to learn 
after taking his yoke was that of humility. 
‘Take my yoke upon you, and /earn of me; 
for I am meek and lowly, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls.” (Matt. xi. 29.) 
Humility is here presented as the only con- 
dition of soul-rest, for the want of which 
many Christians go mourning all their 
days, and for the absence of which many 
engage in the fruitless work of trying to 
reconcile the pride of life with Christian 
hutnility. 

It is only the humble and obedient Chris- 
tian that finds ‘the peace that passeth 
understanding ;”’ for tosuch alone it is pro- 
mised. Even here they find it ‘a way of 


pleasantness and a path of peace.” Humil- 
ity was a lesson to be learned, and rest was 
was the fruit of that learning. It seems a 
simple lesson ; and yet how difficult, through 
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| the pride of the human heart! But we may 


judge of its importance by its being placed 
as the alpha of the yoke science, con- 


sequently, those who have not learned it, 


have not yet passed the primer of grace. 
‘Take his yoke upon you,” and learn this 
lesson of meekness and lowliness, and find 
the promised ‘‘rest,’’ which you will seek 
elsewhere in vain. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LATE REV. DAVID McCAY. 


The Rev. David McCay departed this 
life on the 4th of June last, at the house 
of. Major Borey, in Lewistown, Pennsy]l- 
vania, in the forty-sixth year of his age, 
and the twenty first of his ministry. The 
subject of this notice was born in Lewis- 
town, Pennsylvania, February 17th, 1816. 
He was the seventh son of Judge McCay, 
of that place, who was born in Ireland, of 
Scottish parentage, who was an exemplary, 
pious, and devoted member and ruling elder 
in the Presbyterian Church, and through 
whose teaching, and exemplary walk and 
conversation, together with that of his wife, 
is to be attributed, under the blessing of 
God, the early piety of their son, as well as 
the foundation of his usefulness in after 
life. At a very early age, the subject of 
this notice was made a child of God’s grace, 
and a subject of his kingdom. He seems 
to have known the Scriptures, even from a 
child, which made him wise unto salva- 
tion. 

At his first application to be received as 
a member of the visible Church of Christ, 
he was refused on account of his youth— 
being so rare a thing for one so young at 
that time to make a public profession of re- 
ligion. He was advised to defer his request 
for a year, which he did, when it was re- 
newed again, and he was most cordially 
received. So testified the venerated Dr. 
Woods, at the time of his death, who is 
now doubtless with his young convert, and 
afterward fellow-labourer in the ministry of 
reconciliation, in glory. It is the testimony 
of one who was a companion of his youth, 
‘‘That he was entirely free from those 
youthful indiscretions so common amongst 
the young, and which, although they some- 
times consider innocent, are yet violations 
of God’s law. And also, that he was a man 
who, perhaps above all others in the circle 
of his acquaintance, had led a spotless and 
blameless life. Amiable in his disposition, 
and possessing a mind of a high order, he 
early in life was looked up to by his com- 
panions as a counsellor, guide, and friend.”’ 
He entered Jefferson College in 1835, in 
in the nineteenth year of his age, and 
graduated in 1838. He entered Princeton 
Theological Seminary in the fall of the 
same year, and graduated in 1841, and was 
licensed by the Presbytery of Huntingdon 
in the spring of the same year. During 
that year, or a greater part of it, he laboured 
in Penn’s Valley, Centre county, Pennsyl- 
vauia. In February of the following year, 
he came into the bounds of Clarion Pres- 
bytery, and laboured in the churches of 
Bethesda, Concord, and Callensburg. On 
June 28th following, he was received under 
its care, and such was his great acceptable- 


‘ness with the people of these churches, that 


calls were unanimously made out for his 
pastoral labours, and presented to Presby- 
tery, which he accepted, and he was ordained 
and installed over these churches on the 
27th of September following. In these 
three churches conjointly, ae laboured about 
seven years, when, God having so greatly 
blessed his labours in strengthening and 
building them up, Callensburg and Concord 
made out calls, each for half his time, and 
being released from Bethesda by Presby- 
tery, he devoted all his time to these two. 


Here our departed brother laboured for 


twenty years, and with far more than an 
ordinary degree of success. The field 
which he occupied in the vineyard of Jesus 
Christ was large, and somewhat difficult to 
cultivate, but he occupied it fully, and 
cultivated it well, as the large accessions 
to these churches, and their flourishing 
condition abundantly testify. When he 
came amongst these churches they were 
weak—now they are strong. Then their 
numbers were few—now they are many, 
four hundred having been added to these 
churches, by accessions from the world, 
during his pastoral labours. Each of these 
churches now, in point of number and 
pecuniary ability, is as able to support a 
minister all the time, as were the three con- 
jointly, when he first came amongst them. 
His labours as a pastor and overseer amongst 
the people of his charge were unwearied 
and indefatigable, and, indeed, throughout 
the whole Presbytery, and during his entire 
ministry, his labours were abundant. No 
labour was too hard for him to perform, or 
sacrifice too great to make, that was in his 
power, in the discharge of his presbyterial, 
pastoral, and ministerial duties. 


Nothing turned him aside, or prevented 
him from the discharge of these duties, 
which it was in his power to overcome. 
Neither the inclemency of the weather, the 
desire of ease, or the loss of pleasure—no- 
thing but sickness or providential interfer- 


ence, which rarely occurred during his | 


entire ministry. ‘‘He was instant in sea- 
son, and out of season;” for not only to the 
extent of his physical ability, but even 
beyond it, he went in his indomitable 
courage and persevering labours. Although 
he was of light and slender make, possess- 
ing apparently a delicate physical organi- 
zation, he possessed the power of endurance 
to an extraordinary degree, which, in his 
never-ceasing desire to do good in building 
up Christ’s Church and kingdom, he taxed 
to its very utmost. Although his bodily 
appearance was weak, few, very few, either 
could or would have performed the amount 
of labour that our departed brother per- 
formed in the discharge of his ministerial 
duties. During the great revival with 
which the Presbytery of Clarion was visited 
some four or five years since, his own 
churches shared largely in them, as well 
as almost all the churches in the Presby- 
tery, and especially every one which our 
departed brother visited, and laboured in. 
Revivals seemed to follow his labours wher- 
ever he went, and some of them were the 
most powerful ever witnessed in this re- 
gion of country. During these revivals he 
preached on an average one sermon a day 
for about four months, beside the vast 
amount of other labour performed, neces- 
sarily connected with the revivals. 

He was ever ready to assist his brethren 
in the ministry when called upon, and the 
good results of his labours throughout the 
entire bounds of his Presbytery, and even 
in some instances beyond it, the ministerial 


brethren, as well as hundreds of others, 


can bear ample testimony. 

He also took a deep interest in the cause 
of education. Through his persevering 
efforts he succeeding in establishing an 
academy in the village in which he lived, 
and which continued to flourish until the 
commencement of our national difficulties, 
but which is now suffering on that account, 
as well as all others. = 

As a theologian, our departed brother 
was sound, and as a preacher, he was popu- 
lar. His sermons always contained, to a 
more or less degree, the gist and marrow 
of the gospel. His preaching was extem- 
poraneous, although his sermons were usu- 
ally studied and systematically arranged. 
His exhortations to, and expostulations 
with sinners were tender and pathetic, yet 
pototed and pungent. His business tact 
and talents were of a high order. None, 
who have ever come under the observation 
of the writer, according to his judgment, 
has ever excelled, if indeed equalled him, 
in ready off-hand and judicious dispatch of 
Presbyterial, and other business of a similar 
character: As a man, he was perfectly 
honest and upright in all his dealings, can- 
did and free from deception. He abounded 
in hospitality and kindness. His house 
was ever open to receive the wayfaring 
minister and servant of God, when passing 
his way. No formal or dry reception was 


that which they received when entering his. 


door. His many friends will long cherish 
in grateful remembrance his numerous acts 
of kindness, so freely and so cordially be- 
stowed. As a citizen, he was much es- 
teemed and béfoved, and his death will be 
sorely felt in his neighbourhood. Many of 
the young men of his congregation and 
neighbourhood having joined the army, he 
too felt it to be his duty to seek the office 
of chaplain, that he might aid his suffering 
and bleeding country, and minister to the 
spiritual wants of those who were fighting 
its battles. Accordingly, after having ob- 
tained the free and full consent of the people 
of his charge, and after having provided a 
supply for his absence, at a liberal salary, 
he entered the service of the government 
as a chaplain in the 103d regiment, in 
which many of the young men, and others 
of his congregation and neighbourhood, 
had enlisted. In this capacity he served 
the interest of his country, and I doubt not 
the cause of his Master, for eight months, 
enduring, a good portion of the time, unre- 
mitting fatigue and hardships. And that 
he faithfully discharged the duties of his 
office as a chaplain, none who knew his 
wonted fidelity, and conscientious discharge 
of every duty committed to his trust, would 
for a moment doubt. It was here, in the 
‘camp, and whilst ministering to the spiritual 
wants of the soldier, that his sickness com- 
menced, which terminated in his death. 
He was attacked with typhoid fever, and 
only succeeded in reaching Lewistown, the 
place of his nativity, when he was taken 
down, and died after a short illness, at the 
house of his sister, Mrs. Borey, in the full 
hope of a blessed and glorious immortality. 
Daring his illness—even up to his last 
hours—his country and the soldiers were 
much in his mind, and shared largely in 
his petitions; and whilst his sister was 
singing, at his request, the hymn, «When 
I can read my title clear,” in which he 
himself joined a line or two, ‘the silver 
cord was loosed, and the golden bowl was 
broken; the pitcher was broken at the foun- 
tain, and the wheel at the cistern,”’ when 
the spirit left the clay tenement, and took 
its everlasting flight. : 

The deceased was married October 30th, 
1845, to Miss Sarah Jane McCain, near 
Allegheny City. In her he found a help- 
meet indeed; she was a companion in all 
his labours, entering largely into all his 
plans, and assisting in her capacity, and 
encouraging and facilitating him in all his 
efforts and methods in doing good. She 
and four interesting children—three daugh- 
ters and one son—survive his death, - to 
mourn their irreparable loss. The saddest 
duty his beloved wife was called to per- 
form was that of meeting him in Lewis- 
town, at his own request, but only to wit- 
ness the last ebbings of life, and throes of 
death, and take Wer final adieu, and receive 
his dying request to convey his remains to 
Callensburg, the place of his labours, there 
to be interred, and remain amongst the peo- 
ple he had served so long and so faithfully, 
unto the judgment of the Great Day. 

H. N. 


THE CARDROSS CASE. 


The recent decision of the Court of Ses- 
sion in the Cardross case, in all its bearings, 
was fully discussed at the meeting of the 
Free Church Commission. Dr. Candlish, 
after giving in the formal report, entered 
at length into the whole subject, analyzing 
the speeches of the judges, and showing 
how their lordships, with the exception of 
Lord Deas, had altered their views at the 
final disposal of the case. He said that the 
decision which the Court had ultimately 
pronounced was one of very great import- 
ance and value; for, looking at it in the 
light of the speeches pronounced by the 
Lord President and Lord Curriehill, it ap- 
peared to him to a large extent, and so far 
as it went and was final, to establish, in 


behalf of the Free Church, and of all non- 


Established Churches in the land, all that 
she cared to have established—that their 
ecclesiastical sentences could not be touched 
or reduced, in so far as their spiritual effects 
are concerned. In referring to the position 
taken up by the Free Church, he stated that 
nothing in the past of this action precluded 
the Church from raising the preliminary 
pleas she had raised against the compe- 
tency of the civil courts to deal with a 
question of this nature. Lord Benholme’s 
interlocutor, dismissing the first action on 
this ground, was the right one; and, had 
the judges of the Inner House adopted it, 
it would have been a satisfaction to the 
lieges to know that their judges understood 
the distinction between things civil and 
things spiritual, and that the civil courts 
were not so absolutely incapable as they 
seemed to be of making that distinction. 
He also contended that the Free Church 
had not deviated a hair’s breadth from the 
position she had taken up from the first— 
that she would not plead on the merits; 


and affirmed, in spite of what the judges 


and others might say, that the judges had 
never got into the merits of the sentences 
pronounced by the Church, but simply of 
the question whether or not there lay here 
an action of damages. They were prepared 
to go with any one into the civil courts who 
should charge them with malice, and ask 
for damages in matters involving temporali- 
ties; but they were not prepared beyond 
that to plead the merits of their sentences 
before any court on earth but their own. 
Mr. Wood, of Elie, also quoted from the 
speeches of the Lord President and Lord 
Curriehill at different stages of the action, 


NEW YORK. 


| for the purpose of showing how the learned 
lords contradicted themselves, and that 
while they both insisted, up to a recent 
period, on the absolute necessity of investi- 
gating the facts of the case before disposing 
of the actions, they had dismissed the case 
without having one fact before them which 
had not been before them all along. The 
whole demonstration of the Court of Ses- 
sion, of which they had heard so much at 
one time, had come to be a mere bag of 
wind, which had been pricked by the Lord 
Advocate, in his speech as one of the coun- 
sel for the Free Church. He also said that 
the majority of the judges had ruled that a 
Church court, or the members thereof, were 
not liable in damages, even though they 
erred in their judgment, unless malice could 
be truly alleged against them; and this 
conclusion must be eminently satisfactory 
to the Free Church, and to all Dissenting 
bodies.—Edinburgh Witness. 


Who are These? Whence Came They? 


Not from Jerusalem alone 
To heaven the path ascends; 
As near, as sure, as straight the way, 
That leads to the celestial day, 
From farthest realms extends; 
Frigid or torrid zone. 


What matters how or whence we start? 
One is the crown of all; 
One is the hard and glorious race, 
Whatever be our starting-place; . 
Ring round the earth the call 
That says, Arise, depart! 


From the balm-breathing, sun-loved isles 
Of the bright Southern Sea, 
From the dead north’s cloud-shadowed pole, 
We gather to our gladsome goal— 
Our common home in thee, 
City of sun and smiles! 


The cold, rough billows hinder none; 
Nor helps the calm, fair main; 
The brown rock of Norwegian gloom, 
The verdure of Tahitian bloom, 
The sands of Mizraim’s plain, 
Or peaks of Lebanon. 


As from the green lands of the vine, 
We from the snow-wastes pale, 
We find the ever open road 
To the dear city of our God; 
From Russian steppe, or Burman vale, 
Or terraced Palestine. 


Not from swift Jordan’s sacred stream 
Alone we mount above; 
Indus or Danube, Thames or Rhone, 
Rivers unsainted and unknown; 
From each the home of love 
Beckons with heavenly beain. 


Not from gray Olivet alone 
We see the gates of light; 
From Morvan’s heath, or Jungfrau’s snow, 
We welcome the descending glow 
Of pearl and chrysolite, 
Under the setting sun. 


Not from Jerusalem alone 
The Church ascends to God; 
Strangers of every tongue and clime, 
Pilgrims of every land and time, 
Throng the well-trodden road 
That leads up to the throne. 
—Christian Treasury. 


ON PLEASING OUR NEIGHBOUR. 


BY NORMAN MACLEOD, D. D. 


_ “Tet every one of us please his neigh- 
bour for his good to edification,” says the 
Apostle Paul. There is a pleasing of our 
neighbour which is very different from this; 
a pleasing him by chiming in with his pre- 
judices—by flattering his infirmities—by 
complying with his sinful wishes—by laugh- 
ing at his wicked jokes—by countenancing 
him in his evil ways; in short, by doing, 
or not doing, that which will insure us 
popularity with our neighbour, though at 
the expense of principle in ourselves. 
This is indeed pleasing him, as we please 
the drunkard when we give him drink, or 
the self-willed when we give them their 
own way; but it is not pleasing him “ for 
his good to edification,’ but rather for his 
injury to his destruction. And nothing, I 
repeat it, is more common than this sort of 
pleasing each other. It is done, people 
say, ‘for the sake of peace;” “to give no 
offence;”’ “.because to find fault is none of 
our business.” With these plausible ex- 
cuses, men cloak over their own unprinci- 
pled and slothful selfishness and want of 
love to their neighbours. For if they really 
loved their neighbour; if they felt them- 
selves responsible for their conduct toward 
him; if they were concerned for his good, 
they would seek to please him, consistently 
with that good, and in such a way as he 
would thank them for when on his dying 
bed, or at the day of judgment. What we 
all must learn is to seek our neighbour’s 
well-being, so that his evil should be our 
burden, and his good our happiness and re- 
ward. We must learn so to love him, as 
that we shall, if necessary, displease him, 
and put him to pain, and make him per- 
haps angry with us for a time, if in this way 
only we can do him good in the end; just 
as a kind surgeon will put us to pain in 
order to save our lives. 

‘< Every one of us’ must thus please his 
neighbour; because every one has some 
neighbour thus to please. Do you ask, 
‘¢Who is my neighbour?” I reply, That 
person, whoever he be, with whom God, in 
his providence, brings you in contact; whe- 
ther you meet him by accident for a few 
minutes only, or associate with him every 
day of your life; the person, in short, who 
can in any way be influenced by you—by 
what you are, as well as by what you do; 
that person is your neighbour; he is more 
or less closely “ bound up in the bundle of 
life’ with you; and in as far as you can 
by word, look, or action, ‘‘ please him for 
his good,” so far it is your duty and privi- 
lege, as fellow-workers with God to do so. 

And a moment’s consideration will show 
_— that there is no one, however poor, 

owever unknown, however unlearned, but 
has, at least, one talent of influence which 
he may use, and which he dare not lay up 
in a napkin. Not only so, but that he pos- 
sesses greater opportunities of influencing 
one or more individuals than any other on 
earth has. I ask you, reader, is there not 
some one whom you know better, and come 
in contact with more frequently than any 
others do? It may be your child or parent, 
your brother or sister, your fellow-workman 
or daily acquaintance; but some one there 
is whom you kaow better than any one else 
does, and who is, therefore, in a special 
sense, your neighbour—for whom you are, 
in a special sense, responsible. This one 
talent, I say, every man possesses; while 
thousands, from their position in society, 
possess many more: this one work each one 
of us may do for others, and perhaps no 
one else can do it so well. | 

The opportunity of doing this good is a 
power given us by God, which is peculiarly 
our own. You cannot point to a single 
case in which this will not hold true. That 
old decrepit woman, for instance, who can- 
not stir from her chair by the fireside, may, 
day by day, ‘‘please” the children who 
play around her knee, ‘‘for their good to 
edification’’—a good which may tell upon 
families yet unborn. That poor invalid who 
can scarcely move or speak, may, by pa- 
tience, and love, and meekness, and con- 
sideration of the feelings of others, spring- 


ing from trust in God, shed a holy iufluence 


act as a teacher. 


around her dying bed. The sick-nurse 
who watches beside the other sleepless suf- 
ferer, may, in the silence of the night, 
speak words which,dby God's blessing, may 
end in life everlasting. That infirm man 
who, for support, leans on his staff, may— 
by his affectionate advices to the young; 
his pious visits, rich in prayer to his sic 

neighbours; his kindly words, and ful, 
happy walk before all—scatter blessings 
round him while he lives, and leave them 
behind him in the hearts of many when 
he dies. 

But not to multiply instances, or to se- 
lect them from higher walks in life, it will 
suffice to aay, in conclusion, that if we only 
remember how each one of us comes in 
contact with many individuals every year, 
and how every hour we cannot but exer- 
cise some influence upon others, we must 
see how we never can want neighbours, — 
whom we have the means of “ pleasing for 
their good to edification.” This talent of 
doing good or evil to others is a very 
solemn one. But it isa fact, and no power 
of ours can alter it; nor should we seek to 
have it otherwise, for all God’s appoint- 
ments are good, both for the world and for 
us. In order to make this great talent gain 
other talents, one thing alone is needful; 
but that is every thing, namely, that we be 
good ourselves. If we first please God, by 
giviog him our hearts for our own good to 
salvation, then we cannot but choose to 
please our neighbour for Ais good to edifi- 
cation. 


THE MINIMUM CHRISTIAN. 


The minimum Christian! And who is 
he? The Christian who is going to heaven 
at the cheapest rate possible. The Chris- 
tian who intends to get all of the world he 
can, and not meet the worldling’s doom; 
the Christian who aims to Have as little 
religion as he can, Without lacking it alto- 
gether. 

The minimum Christian goes to church 
in the morning, and in the afternoon alao, 
unless it rains, or is too warm, or too cold, 
or he is sleepy, or has headache from eat- 
ing too much at dinner. He listens most 
respectfully to the preacher, and joins in 
prayer and praise. He applies the truth 
very sensibly, sometimes to himself, oftener 
to his neighbours. He goes to the weekly 
lecture occasionally, more rarely to the 
prayer-meeting, as the latter is very apt to 
be uninteresting. He is always, however, 
at the preparatory lecture, and at all the 
services of the Communion Sabbath, and is 
frequently quite regular in his family prayers 
for a week or two after it. 

The minimum Christian is very friend] 
to all good works. He wishes them wel 
but it is not in his power to do much for 
them. The Sunday-school he <a upon 
as an admirable institution, especially for 
the neglected and ignorant. It is not con- 
venient, however, for him to takeaclass. His 
business engagements are so pressing durin 
the week, that he needs Sunday as a day o 
rest—nor does he think himself qualified to 
There are so many per- 
sons better prepared for this important duty, 
that he must beg to be excused; still, he 
will do it if he must. He is in favour of 
tract distribution, and of visiting the poor; 
but he has no time to take part in those 
labours of love. He thinks it a good thing 
for laymen to assist at prayer-meetings, 


and in social religious circles; but he has 


no gift for public prayer, or for making ad- 
dresses, and he must leave it to others. He 
is very friendly to home and foreign mis- 
sions, and gives his “mite.” He thinks 
there are “too many appeals,” but he gives, 
if not enough to save his reputation, pretty 
near it—at all events, he aims at it. 

The minimum Christian is not clear on a 
number of points. The opera and dancing, 
i the theatre and card-playing, and 
arge fashionable parties, give him mach 
trouble. He can’t see the harm in this, or 
that, or the other popularamusement. There 
is nothing in the Bible against it. He does 
not see but that a man may be a Christian, 
and dance, or go to the opera. He knows 
several excellent people who do. Why 
should not he? ‘ 

In short, the minimum Christian knows 
that he cannot serve God and mammon—he 
would if he could—but he will come just 
as near doing so as he can. He will give 
to himself and the world all that he may, 
and to God as little as he can, and yet not 
lose his soul. He stands so close to the 
dividing line between the people of God 
and the people of the world, that it is hard 
to say on which side of it he actually is. 

Ah! my brother, are you making this at- 
tempt? Beware, lest you find at that 
in trying to get to heaven with as little re- 
ligion as possible, you have missed it alto- 
gether—lest, without gaining the whole 
world, you lose your own soul. The true 
child of God does not say, “ How little,” 
but, much may I do for my God?” 
They thus judge, that if One died for all, 
he died that they which live should no 
more live for themselves, but for him that 
died for them. Leaving the things that 
are behind, they reach forth towards those 
that are before, ever exclaiming, “ What 
shall I render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits?” 

Reader, are you a minimum Christian? 
There is reason to fear that such are no 
Christians at all. ‘‘Not every one that 
saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.” 


THE BLOOD OF CHRIST. — 


What avails the blood of Chit? It 
avails, what mountains of good works heaped 
up by us—what columns of the incense of 
prayer curling up from our lips toward 
heaven—and what streams of tears of peni- 
tence gushing from our eyelids, never could 
avail. ‘The blood of Jesus Christ, His 
Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” ‘ Hel 
us to cleanse ourselves, perhaps?” No 
cleanseth us. ‘‘Furnishes the motive an 
the obligation for us to cleanse ourselves?” 
No, it cleanseth us. ‘‘Cleanseth us from 
the desire to sin?” No, cleanseth us from 
sin itself. ‘Cleanscth us from the sin of 
inactivity in the work of personal improve- 
ment?” No, from all sin. “But did you 
say the blood does this?”’ Yes, the blood. | 
‘‘The doctrine of Christ, you must mean?” 
No, his Llood. ‘ His example, it is?’”’ No, 
his blood, his blood. O what hostility the 
world still betrays toward this essential ele- 
ment of Christianity! Can any thing be 
stated more plainly in language than the 
entire word of God declares that our re- 
demption from sin is by the blood of Christ? 
And yet what strenuous efforts are constantly 
made to set aside this plain, essential, won- 
derful, and most glorious truth, that the 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin!—Krummacher. 


Dr. John Mason, in a very few sentences, 
has furnished an admirable analysis of true 
Faith, thus:—‘ Reliance is its essence, - 
Christ is its object, the Word is its food, 
and obedience is its proof; so that true 
faith is a depending upon Christ for salva- 
tion in a way of obedienco as He is offered, 
in the Word.” 
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‘RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


or ras Commiscionsr or PATENTs ror THE 
Agriculture. Washington, 1862. 


Limited as our knowledge is of the various sub- 
jects discussed in this massive volume, we cannot 
be mistaken in the fulness of its details, the great 
value of the information communicated, and the 
marked ability of the writers employed in prepar- 
ing the papers which compose it. These writers 
have evidently been selected with special regard 
to their thorough intelligence of the various topics 
which they discuss. Thus from one hand we 
have a minute history of flax and its culture; from 
another the raising of sheep and wool growing; 
another on raspberry culture; and so of the con- 
eumption of milk, destruction of noxious insects, 
and fifty other topics relating to agriculture, which 
we cannot specify. It is, in short, just such a book 
as every enlightened farmer, or every one wishing 


to be enlightened, should possess. 


Tus Voorn or Paaise; a Collection of Music for 
the Choir, Singing-school, Musical Convention, 
and Social Circle. By Edward Hamilton. Bos- 
ton, 1862, Oliver Ditson. Music form, pp. 368. 

_A valuable collection of sacred music, both ori- 
ginal and selected, and adapted to the various exi- 
gencies of musical practice. It is remarkable that 
so many books of a similay nature pour from the 
press, and it can only be accounted for on the prin- 
ciple that the supply must be large to meet the 
demand 


Tus Formation oy Cunistian Beiter. Philadel- 
phia, 1862, George W. Childs. 12mo, pp. 125. 
The world is full of doubters, and, we might 

add, replete with books expressive of doubts, and 

designed for the resolution of doubts. The little 

book before us, recognizing the first fact, suggests a 

method of cure, which is certainly scriptural :—*«If 

any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God.” ‘To submit to the 
holy precepts of religion, and conform the life to 
the unexceptionable morality of the gospel, would 
soon dispel all doubts of its divine original. While 
this is true, it is also lamentably true that the strict 
holiness required by religion is the feature which 
repels carnal nature, and doubts too often have 
their origin in the desire to excuse disobedience. 
The book is very correctly and pleasingly written. 


Lixs anp Unurxe. A Novel. By A. S. Roe, au- 
thor of “I’ve been Thinking,” &c. New York, 
1862, Carleton. 12mo, pp. 501. 

Toe Mysrmery. A Story of Domestic Life. By 
Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “Earl’s Heirs,” &c. 
Philadelphia, 1862, T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
8vo, pp. 216. 

Les Misenasies. Samr Dawis. A Novel. By 
Victor Hugo. New York, 1862, Carleton. 12mo, 
pp. 184. 

Masrevsairs; or, Two Loves. By Madaine Emile 
de Girardin. Translated from the French by 
J. Leander Starr. New York, 1862, D. Appleton 

§& Co. 8vo, pp. 80. 

These are respectively works of fiction, for the 
perusal of which the great solemnity of our public 
affairs has deprived us of all inclination. The 
first two we have seen noticed with favour, as 
skilfully desoriptive of human life under certain 
phases; the last two are of French fabric, and are 
to be distrusted, as presenting life in very doubtful 
phases, which it would be a calamity to have en- 
grafted on American society. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


From Leonard Scott & Co.,of New York, we 
have received their re-print of the London Quarterly 
Review for July. Conients—1. Memoirs of Sir 
Mare Isambard Brunel. 2. Sussex. 3. Lives of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury. 4. The Volun- 
teers and National Defence. 5. English Poetry 
from Dryden to Cowper. 6. The International 
Exhibition. 7. The Hawaiian Islands. 8. The 
Bicentenary. 

The Atlantic Monthly for October has made its 
appearance, and with its usual] ability. As we 
have often announced, its writers are not of the 
common herd. They generally exhibit high lite- 
rary taste and skill in the lighter as well as graver 
articles. 

Hall’s Journal of Health, always characterized 
by excellent sense, has made its appearance for 
October. 

Littell’s Living Age, one of the best miscellanies 
of the time, has appeared, in Nos. 955, 956. 


THE MOHAMMEDANS. 


- A movement of great interest is beginning 
to spring up among the Mohammedans. 
Some of their leading men have become 
aware that opposition by brute force will in 
the end prove unavailable against the moral 
and literary gee used by Christian mis- 
sionaries. In Constantinople, immense ex- 
citement has been produced by the work of 
a German missionary against Mohammedan- 
ism. A reply has been prepared, and is 
circulating among the Mohammedans. The 
Sheik el Islam, the ecclesiastical head of 
the Mohammedans, when appealed to to 
have an answer prepared, is reported to 
have made the important remark :—‘‘Our 
religion is old, it needs revising.” Abd-el- 
Kader will shortly issue at Paris, in the 
French language, a treatise comparing Mo- 
hammedanism with Judaism and Christi- 
anity, and claiming for the former a superior 
title to future universality. The Moham- 
medan schools in India train their pupils 
likewise for sustaining literary controversies 
with the Christian missionaries, and it is 
therefore not impossible that the contact 
with the Christian world will lead to the 
creation of a theological literature of scien- 
tific character among the Mohammedans. 
The learned Hindoos have already made 
great progress in this respect, having organ- 
ized a Tract Society, for publishing contro- 
versial writings against Christianity. 


A BRIDEIN THELAND of ROMANCE. 


What more nominally romantic than an 
Oriental bride, a bride in Persia? And yet 
see how Dickens describes her, in All the 
_¥ear Round :—“ A Persian bride, when first 
bought, is a queer little body, fattened up 
with rice and sweetmeats for the occasion, 
and sadly besmeared with cosmetics. Col- 
lyrium has been put into her eyes to make 
them dark and languishing, and they are also 
elongated by some means, so that they may 
have the shape of almonds. Her hair is 
dyed of a coal-black by indigo, or of a red- 
dish brown by indigo and henna mixed 
with it, according to her own fancy, or that 
of the broker. Her eyebrows are plastered 
and painted so thickly that they look like a 
large piece of court-plaster cut into arches, 
me a upon her face. I saya large piece, 
because they are joined artificially by a thick 
line across the nose. Her cheeks are painted 
in excessively bright colours, and two shiny 
locks of hair, gummed together, are stuck 
flat on each side of them, in the shape of 
number sixes placed the wrong way. Her 
hands and feet, finger-nails and toe-nails, are 
dyed a light mahogany colour, with henna. 
Sbe has no more shape or figure than a 
bolster. Poor little thing! she plays such 
tricks with herself generally, that at twenty 
she is an old woman, with her skin all shriv- 
elled and burnt up by caustics and poisoned 

icks of needles. This old, undersized crea- 
ture waddles about the apartment of her new 
lord in the finest and largest trowsers possi- 
ble. She puts on a great many pairs of them, 
and is as proud of the size of her legs as a 
British damsel is of the size of her crinoline. 
She wears a smart embroidered jacket, with 
short sleeves, and a pretty chemisette, of 
some light white silk material, embroidered 
with gold threads; but her arms, and legs, 
and neck are bare. She hangs upon her 
little person as many jewels, gold coins, and 
trinkets as she can possibly get at. She is 
especially fond of pearls and diamonds, but 
is not particular as to their beauty or value; 
a diamond is a diamond for her, whatever 
flaw it may have; a pearl is a pearl, what- 
ever its shape or colour may be. She is 
very fine, but never elegant. Her mind is 
entirely uncultivated. She has neither 
education nor accomplishments; but she 
has a good deal of flowery talk about roses 
and nightingales, with an undercurrent of 
strange roundabout wit and drollery. There 
is an utter want of delicacy and modesty 
in her conversation. She knows a great 


many things which she ought not to know; 
and child as she is in years, she would out- 
wit the wisest man who ever wore a grey 
bear 3 


OLD TUNES. 


The good old tunes of other days, 
In which we sang our Maker’s praise, 
When life with us was young, 
music flowed from heart and tongue, 
O! how to memcry now they rise, 
Like angel notes from yonder skies; 
For oft we sang them with the blest, 
Who now in heavenly mansions rest. 


My father sang them; when a boy, 

I heard their notes with glowing joy; 
And round his dying bed we raised 

The words and notes in which he praised 
The name of God, and sang of bliss 

In purer, brighter worlds than this. 


My mother sang them soft and sweet, 
And oft their tones my spirit greet, 
When dreams, beyond the upper air, 
My soul on wings of fancy bear, 

To that bright world to which she rose, 
When leaving life with all ite woes, 
Oppressed with grief, of joy bereft, 

An orphan I was early left. 


I sang them with a brother flown, 
Where sin and sorrow are unknown, 
And with a sister, O how dear! 

Whose notes now greet her mother’s ear. 
I sang them with a youthful bride, 

Who early withered by my side; 

They cheered her when life’s setting sun 
Shone on her heaven, on earth began, 
And only ceased her soul to cheer 

When heavenly music met her ear. 

I sang them with a manly son, 

Whose race on earth was early run, 
And with a daughter, bright and fair, 
Who knows in heaven a mother’s care. 


I’ve sung them in the forest wild, 
Where nature lovely towered and smiled. 
I’ve sung them on the rolling sea, 
Whose deep-toned surges joined with me 
_ In sounding forth their Maker’s praise, 
Whose word can check, or wildly raise 
The surging billows to the skies, 
Or still them, when to heaven they rise. 
I’ve sung them in far distant lands, 
Where roll the waves on classic strands ; 
And tears of grief would quickly come, 
At thoughts of distant friends and home, 
With whom, and where I sang these lays, 
The good old tunes of other days. 


I’ve sung them with the wise and good, 
As by Death’s stream they joyful stood, 
And saw beyond, the walls that rise, 
Where peaceful mansions greet the eyes. 


How dear to me these noble lays, 

The good old tunes of other days! 

On earth I’ve sung them with the blest; 
And when I reach the heavenly rest, 

I hope to sing them there with those 
Who know no more life’s care or woes, 
Where golden harps the notes shall raise, 
That fill all heaven with endless praise. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HOSPITAL SCENES.—NO. VI. 


BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE. 


From Stewart’s Place we found that a 
large number of convalescents had returned 
to their regiments—the poor Vermont lad 
had passed away with the Lord’s Prayer on 
his dying lips; in his place was another, 
the most emaciated skeleton we ever beheld, 
worn out by exposure and long marches— 
he was scarcely able to articulate, but the 
feeble utterances of delirium were heart- 
rending. ‘Yes,’ he said slowly, ‘our 
men are dying every day; they can’t stand 
it, exposed so, and without food; they are 
there—outside of the tent. They have 
carried me round to all the hospitals in the 
country, and O, I am so tired of them; 
some were only child’s hospitals, and we 
had rice to eat—rice and nothing else.” 
Poor boy!. 

Newton University, lately thrown open 
as an hospital, had already a number of 


sick. One, known as a correspondent of a. 


Michigan paper, named F , ill from 
disease after long marches in the rain and 
mud of the Chickahominy swamps, seemed 
very grateful, even for being spoken to and 

resented with a few tracts and a paper. 

he face of another was scarlet with fever. 
At McKim’s one of the guards, a youth of 
seventeen, had died from typhoid fever. 
B and S——., two very lovely young 
Christians (both Presbyterians), seemed 
about the same. B ’s gentle face light- 
ed up with a very radiant smile, as he se- 
conded our efforts to encourage him. His 
arm he thought better, and hoped soon to 
write to the orphaned younger sisters, whose 
only brother he is. They had heard he was 
dead, and were greatly rejoiced to hear from 
him in the hospital. S lay contentedly 
on a bed, which will be to him one of death. 
His shoulder was struck by a spent cannon 
ball; the breast-bone, the nurse said, was 
much exposed, and erysipelas had swollen 
the arm to four times its size. This young 
man the chaplain designates as ‘‘the lamb,” 
from his Christ-like spirit. 

An intelligent young Englishman, who 
had planted a standard upon a rebel bat- 
tery at Williamsburg, and has since received 
a commission, expressed his contempt for 
the course pursued by England, without 
whose assistance and encouragement he 
thought this rebellion would never have 
been undertaken. He had a brother in the 
rebel army a lieutenant-colonel, who came 
over with a cargo of rifles, but he never 
acknowledged him. ‘They think in Kurope 
that America is ruined—they will find their 
mistake—the great Republic will rise tri- 
umphant from the gloom that now encircles 
her. Garibaldi is applying the torch which 
will kindle the flames of universal European 
war—then will be the hour of American 
revenge. But we must first put down this 
rebellion; we must crush it out by superior- 
ity of numbers, not by generalship—there 
never has becn a campaign so mismanaged.” 
On our remarking that every officer and 
soldier, without exception, whom we had 
conversed with, thought McDowell in sym- 
pathy with secession, he exclaimed with 
emphasis, “‘We all think so—Z believe it 
from my heart!” Ile said there were many 
Englishmen in the army, and that the com- 
ments of the English press were very mor- 
tifying and disgraceful in their eyes. ‘He 
was fired at several times in Charleston, and 
never saw such wild excitement. Old rusty 
cannon, which had been used in the Revo- 
lution, were then dragged out to destroy 
the blessings their fathers had fought and 
died to gain. Unionists must wake up—it 
was a death struggle, and would never be 
given up. The South wasin earnest—ter- 
rible earnest; he had seen wounded men 
bayoneted and gashed with sabres. Before 
Richmond the rebels were so drunk that 
they staggered up in front of the artillery 
with the most frightful profanity, and a 
battle exceeded all other places for swear- 
ing.”’ * * * 

On a day which a good breeze rendered 
delightful, we sailed in a small boat to Fort 
McHenry, ever memorable for its brilliant 
defence during the British bombardment, 
and eagerly watched by the patriotic Key, 
to see if that 


« Star-spangled banner still waved 
O’'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave.” 


It floated now in triumph proudly above 
the white walls, the green ramparts, and 
the huge guns—those terrible messengers 
of death. The waves were just impetuous 
enough to make us watch our little skiff 
with interest, and the cool air from the wa- 
ter was very grateful. Schooners, steamers, 
and row-boats were in all directions lightly 
flying over the water, scarcely cutting the 
waves in their light course, and leaving 
them to close over the scarce parted track 
which, during a long and stormy voyage, 
we had once watched with so much interest. 
The memory of that old sea life came over 
us then like a distinct though distant dream. 
Peace then reigned throughout the land— 


our flag was every where loved and respect- 


ed—it floated proudly over all the land. 
And looking round now on the war-like 
gun-boat, with the fort and its martial ar- 
ray, and above all, remembering the sad 
scenes of yesterday, we could have wept in 
very grief. We inquired first for the sick, 
a large number of whom had been removed 
from city huspitals, and were shown their 
quarters, in a long line of tents, of various 
shapes and sizes, stretching close around 
the water's edge. We had with us a num- 
ber of loose tracts, soldiers’ cards, and little 
text books, togethag, with some twenty copies 
of your loyal paper. During our visits to 
various hospitals, we have distributed in 
the reading line over twenty-five hundred. 
Sileat comforters, soldiers’ text-books, 
tracts and religious papers, meeting with 
various receptions—sometimes taken merely 
to oblige the distributor, sometimes out of 
regard for one whom they knew to be a 
sympathizing friend, and by far the most 
frequently received with hearty and willing 
thanks—but never did our little books and 
tracts call forth such eager delight as when 
standing at the door of a long hospital tent, 
under whose canvass the sick and wounded 
lay on cots—the broad, beautiful bosom of 
the Chesapeake, dotted and relieved by many 
a white and swelling sail, little boats pushed 
out from the shore by their owners fishing 
for crabs—we found ourselves, in less than 
a minute after we had opened our bundle, 
surrounded by about thirty courteous and 
grateful men. It is no exaggeration to say 
that if they had been gold dollars, instead 
of tracts, they could hardly have been more 
eagerly received. Some were too shy to 


| ask, but hung round with eager, longing 


eyes, whose wistful glances told the story 
which afterwards came timidly to their lips, 
‘You hav’nt given me any, please ma’am ;” 
and when they thought our stock was get- 
ting low, “If you'll just give me one, I’ll 
lend it to all the men in our tent.” The 
news being spread, quite a number thinking 
it best to be their own messengers, hobbled 
down on crutches, and after receiving tracts, 
turned back with the irresistible plea, 
‘Could you spare me one of the papers, 
too?” Pretty soon we opened a package of 
soldiers’ tracts, saying, ‘‘Did you ever see 
any of these?” ‘No, ma’am; are they 
written for us? I should like to have one.” 
Not a few carried their own treasures off to 
their tents, and returned to make a request 
for others. ‘‘There’s a man in our tent 
that is not able to come himself, would you 
give me one forhim?” Some beautiful one 
and two-paged tracts of the American Tract 
Society, in large type, with small wood cuts, 
‘‘The Story of Peace,” ‘‘What is Faith?” 
and the hymns, ‘“‘Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
“Just as I am,” &c., were particularly at- 
tractive. A German wished to know if we 
had any in his language; we expressed our 
regret that we had not, but as if fearful he 
would lose his prize, he grasped the offered 
English one, saying, ““O, I can read some ; 
I’ll make it out.””’ But the sight of a dozen 
Soldiers’ Text-books, bound neatly in black 
and blue, had nearly set them wild; seeing 
so few, they did not like to ask for them, 
but two followed us to inquire if those were 
hymn-books, and when we said “No, but 
they have very nice reading; would you 
like one?” they replied quickly, “‘O yes, 
very much,” and took them with a ready 
“Thank you.”” They expressed a soldier’s 
detestation of the place, as they could not 
get passes to town, and had nothing to 
divert themselves with, “getting so tired.” 

We walked around the ramparts—saw 
the great gun that will throw one hundred 
and twenty pound shells to a distance of 
five miles—looked at the bomb-proof ovens 
for heating shot—peered curiously down 
into the dark vault or powder magazine— 
saw, with indignation, two rebel prisoners 
through their grated windows, the rest hav- 
ing leave to go where they please, and our 
soldiers to wait on them, bring them water, 
&c., to whose request one replied, ‘‘I came 
here to shoot such men as you, not to wait 
on you,” a fact which must have been 
somewhat surprising to the lordly ‘chival- 
ry.” The day was, as we have said, very 
lovely. Many of the tents lay near the 
water’s edge, and at the door of one we sat 
and looked out on the white sails swiftly 
passing, like the snowy plumage of beauti- 
ful birds over the waves. A little boat was 
pushed out from the shore by some merry 
fisherman. On the sloping turf above, 
many of the soldiers had thrown them- 
selves, with tracts in their hands, which 
they read, shading their eyes from the sun- 
light. Some in their tents had Sache’s 
excellent views of the fort and hospitals, 
which they intended sending to their 
friends. We sat awhile, garnering a cher- 
ished little scene for future recollection and 
pleasant dreaming, then we walked slowly 
to the graveyard, by the water’s edge, look- 
ing out on the Patapsco. Passing under a 
few dark evergreens, we saw a stone erected 
by a wife to her husband, a native of Scot- 
land, and engineer at the fort some years 
since; then we passed to those graves which 
had a new and different interest to us—those 
clay-baked, unsodded mounds, with their 
painted head and foot-boards, with the 
name and number of the New York or 
Pennsylvania regiment to which they seve- 
rally belonged. ‘‘Sacred to the memory of 
S P , of the 11lth Pa. Vols.” 
That poor soldier, unfit for duty and yet 
unable to procure a discharge, lingered on 
for weary, weary months, longing to see 
the faces of wife and children, in circum- 
stances of great destitution. ‘If they will 
not give me my discharge, I shall lay my 
bones here,’ he said, despondingly. At 
length the news came that one of his two 
sons fighting before Richmond had fallen. 
This was too much for the poor father, worn 
out with hospital life. And so he never 
saw the faces of his loved ones, though 
when he visited us at our homes he spoke, 
with tearful eyes, of meeting them again. 
Companies soon began to form and drill 
on the grass; the band struck up, after 
various airs, our own Red, White, and 
Blue—the sky was heavily edged with blue, 
grey, and purple clouds, and the boatmen 
pushing our barque from shore, rowed to- 
wards the city. Gradually the fort and its 
surroundings also became shrouded with 
gloom, and the only spot of sky that seemed 
bright, rested over the city. 

The next day, on inquiring from our 
Association whether the Fort soldiers had 
ever been supplied, we were told that after 
their first visit, on mentioning the eagerness 
with which tracts and reading matter had 
been received, the ladies had sent half a 
cart-load of magazines and papers. These, 
however, were but as a drop in the bucket. 
A dull cloudy afternoon accordingly saw us 
again embarked on a like errand. A nar- 
row path through a meadow of towering 
weeds, which some one (Southern like) is 
too indolent to cut with a scythe, brought 
us to the iron gate enclosing the grounds. 
On the right, a brick dwelling is used as a 
hospital, with several tents around, and a 
very pretty spot it is—large porches com- 
manding a fine water view, and a good 
breeze. We found our soldiers as eager as 
before, and recognized a number whom we 
had known at McKim’s. They were greatly 
pleased to see us, and remarked that we 
were the jirst who had ever visited them di- 
rectly after they had been brought into city 
hospitals. Our old friend, Mr. P , a 
great-grandson of General Israel Putnam, of 
distinguished wolf and Revolutionary fame, 
was especially pleased, as he did not know 
what he would have done for want of some- 
thing to read, and was afraid we did not 
visit the Fort. As we turned away from a 
tent, a fluent reader had seated himself in 
the centre of a group, and we heard his 
clear voice giving utterance to General 
Washington’s order forbidding the use of 
profane language in the army. Papers, of 
course, were particularly attractive, one 
remarking that some that had been sent 
them were old. His companion quickly re- 


joined, 
“Beggars must not be choosers.”’ 
“No,” we replied; ‘“‘but our soldiers are 


not beggars. They are justly and richly en- 
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titled to every thing a grateful country can 
do for them.” 

‘‘What is to pay,” inquired one, “for 
these little books?”’ 

Before we could hand him one, another 
rejoined, 

“Only a ‘Thank you,’ and mind you say 
that.” 

While we talked with our friend F——, 
(formerly at Newton University, )the clouds, 
which had been threatening all day, grew 
darker and heavier. Soon the great quick 
drops fell like hail on the canvas tent. It 
was folly to think of returning, and we 
thankfully accepted a seat on a soldier's 
couch, (boards covered with blanket and 
oil-cloth,) and whiled away the hour with 
pleasant chat. Our poor brave volunteers 
talked of home and friends till the earnest 
eyes grew moist; then they went back to 
the battle-fields they had so lately left, and 
various incidents were told. Hardships, 
sufferings, and injustice were poured into 
the ear of sympathy, not in a spirit of com- 
plaint, (our volunteers suffer in the most 


patient, heroic spirit,) but with a sad, des- | 


ponding tone, that was sorrowful to witness. 
Supper was brought in to these convalescents 
—a half dozen large tins of coffee, (some- 
times both this and the soup, as the soldiers 
say, are of very questionable ingredients, ) 
sweetened with molasses, “Uncle Sam” 
being, as one jestingly remarked, ‘‘too poor 
tp afford them sugar,” and huge loaves of 

read, sometimes sour. This was their sim- 
ple meal, which we allude to that we may 
appreciate in some measure the denial and 
self-sacrifice by which the blessings we en- 
joy are obtained. Poor F said that 
long marches in swamps, carrying sixty 
pounds weight, often without any rations 
but hard crackers; rushing into battle after 
marching thirty miles in the hot sun, with- 
out time to quench their thirst, had left him 
little heart. ‘‘I went with the full deter- 
mination of doing all I could for my coun- 
try. I have served in all the campaign, 
and now am going back in a day or two. 
I'll get well sooner on the field than here.” 
So horrible was the mud, that in the battle 
of White Oak Swamp, a man who was struck 
dead stood upright, a ghastly figure to the 
horror-stricken soldiers. At Williamsburg, 
when sent as a scout over the field after the 
battle, he saw a soldier sitting against a 
tree, having every appearance of life. He 
called him several times, but receiving no 
answer, went up to him, and found him 
quite dead. A Zouave, who had been at- 
tacked by a rebel, thrust a bayonet through 
him; the rebel at the same moment inflicted 
a like wound, and both were leaning oppo- 
site each other, dead, as they fell. 

The present aspect of affairs was alluded 
to. It was thought that if MeDowell did 
not allow the rebels to make their escape 
through the Gap, a victory might be ob- 
tained. Generals Kearney and Sigel were 
spoken of in terms of high respect and 
admiration. The rain having slackened, 
we bade them good-bye, and walked to the 
landing. The rain came down again in 
torrents, and the boat having no awning, 
to embark would .be to expose ourselves to 
a drenching storm, so we made our way 
again over those detestable weeds, now 
doubly disagreeable, towards the house. 
Not a carriage was to be had. We secured, 
at last, seats in a covered wagon: going to 
the city for provisions. The driver expressed 
his satisfaction at ‘‘our good work;” said 
he heard that in the rebel army prayers 
were offered three times daily for success; 
our people said to themselves, ‘We have 
the money and the men—we can whip them 
at any rate, whether we pray or act with 
energy or not.” We could not deny the 
fact, as many of the standard-bearers in 
our own Church either consider it a mat- 
ter of too great indifference, or have no 
inclination to offer prayers for our country 
atall. We remembered that on the Sabbath 
after we had heard that our dead soldiers 
were piled ten deep to make a breast- 
work, we had attended a church in the 
city, where not one word of reference was 
made one way or another. In an humble 
one, of a different denomination, prayers 
were offered that we might all be Joyal, not 
only to God, but to our Government; and 
God was earnestly entreated to support and 
sustain us in our righteous attempt to main- 
tain its authority. We cannot understand 
the feelings of a minister who knows that 
but ashort distance from his peaceful abode 
(kept so by the sacrifice of the happiness of 
other homes) tens of thousands are expiring 
in awful agonies, and others are mutilated 
for life, can neglect to pray for them and 
for the blighted and utterly desolate homes 
throughout our land. We thought our 
driver, though very ignorant of ‘the expe- 
diency of these things,’’ had, nevertheless, 
common sense and patriotism. The lights 
gleamed in the streets as we took passage 


in the city cars; but that city was full of. 


wild excitement and rumour. Our depot 
was crowded with troops—regiments lately 
called for—passing through to Washington, 
some leaving in cars, cheered by the Union 
citizens, having been furnished with supper 
by the Relief Association, waving their 
caps, and shouting, ‘‘Good-bye, ladies, we 


‘may never see you again, but we’ll do our 


best to fight the rebels.” Others, unable 
to procure means of transportation, were 
spreading their blankets on the platform to 
remain through the night. A lieutenant 
remarked ‘‘that the chances against their 
return were ten to one, but they had told 
their folks at home that they were bound to 
come back, if they possibly could.” 


A WESTERN JOAN D’ARC. 


¢ 

A marauding band of rebels in Kentucky, 
on their way to Mount Sterling, stopped at 
the house of a Mr. Oldom, and, he being 
absent at the time, plundered him of all his 
horses, and among them a valuable one be- 
longing to his daughter, Cornelia. She re- 
sisted the outrage as long as she could, but 
finding all her efforts in vain, she sprang 
upon another horse, and started post haste 


towards the town, to give the alarm. Her 


first animal gave out, when she seized an- 
other, and meeting the messenger from 
Middleton, she sent him as fast as his horse 
could carry him, to convey the necessary 
warning to Mount Sterling, where he arrived 
most opportunely. Miss Oldom then re- 
traced her way toward home, taking with 
her a double-barrelled shot-gun. She found 
a pair of saddle-bags on the road, belonging 
to a rebel officer, which contained a pair of 
revolvers, and soon she came up with the 
advancing marauders, and ordered them to 
halt. Perceiving that one of the thieves 
rode her horse, she ordered him to surrender 
her horse. This he refused, and finding 
that persuasion would not gain her ends, 
she levelled the shot-gun at the rider, com- 
manded him, as Damon did the traveller, 
‘down from his horse,’’ and threatened to 
fire if he did not comply. Her indomitable 
spirit at last prevailed, and the robbers see- 
ing something in her eye that spoke a ter- 
rible menace, surrendered her favourite 
steed. When she had regained his back, 
and patted him on the neck, he gave a 
neigh of mingled triumph and recognition, 
and she turned his head homeward, and 
cantered off as leisurely as if she were tak- 
ing her morning exercise. | 


TIME PASSING. 


Have you never feli an impulse to quar- 
rel with time for leaving you so fast, after 
you had perhaps been impatient for some 
particular portion of it to arrive? But 
it would neither stay to be your companion, 
nor slacken to receive your reproach. It 
seems to come past you for the purpose of 
stealing away your life, each hour taking 
off a share of that as its spoil. Observe 
how the theft and diminution are inces- 
santly going on. While you are planning, 
or consulting, or executing; while you are 
striving, or relaxing, exulting in success, or 
fretting at failure, the one continual fact is, 


that life is speeding off. | 


THEY SHALL BE MINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LEAVES FROM THE BACKWOODS.” 
« They shall nine.” 
slumber, 
Calm in the strong assurance that He gives, 
He calls them by their names, He knows their 


number, 
And they shall live as surely as He lives. 


O! lay them down to 


«They shall be mine.” Upraised froin earthly pil- 
lows, 
Gathered from desert sand, from mountains cold, 
Called from the graves beneath old ocean’s billows, 
Called from each distant land, each scattered fuld. 


Well might the soul, that wondrous spark of being, 
Lit by His breath, who claims it for His own, 

Shine in the circle which His love, foreseeing, 
Destined to glitter brightest round His throne. 


But shall the dust, from earthly dust first taken, 
And now long mingled with its native earth, 
To life, to beanty, once again awaken? 
Thrill with the rapture of a second birth? 


«“ They shall be mine.” They, ason earth we knew 
them, 
The lips we kissed, the hands we loved to press, 
Only a fuller life be circling through them, 
Unfading youth, unchanging holiness. 


“They shall be mine.” Children of sin and sorrow, 
Giv'st thou, O Lord, heaven’s utmost verge to 
them? 
No! from each rifled grave thy crown shall borrow 
An added light, a prized and costly gem! 


«They shall be mine.” Thought fails, and fancy 
falters, 
Striving to sound, to fathom love divine, 
All that we know—no time thy promise alters, 
All that we trust—our loved ones shall be thine. 


IOS 


INHABITANTS OF THE OCEAN. 


Take up a pinch of the soil over which 
lies 2500 fathoms of sea-water, submit it to 
a microscope, and behold! though it looks 
and feels like fine clay, it does not contain a 
particle of sand, earth, or gravel. Every 
atom under the lens tells of life and living 
things; the bed of the Atlantic is strewn 
with the bones and shells of the myriads of 
creatures inhabiting its waters—creatures 
so numerous that figures fail to convey an 
idea, or the mind to embrace their vast pro- 
fusion. The navigator traversing the blue 
sea sails for days, in a fleet ship, through 
waters so thickly covered with small, pulpy 
sea-nettles, or medusa, that it looks to him 
like a ‘‘boundless meadow in yellow leaf.” 
The savant, following on his trail, places a 
single one of the sea-blubbers under a lens, 
and in one of its nine stomachs finds 70,000 
flinty shells of microscopic diatomacez, one 
of the many animalculz of the sea. Thus 
each creature in these thousand square 
leagues of medusee was sucking from the 
sea millions of these diminutive creatures, 
and ejecting their shell, to fall, in a gentle, 
yet perpetual shower, down to the bed of 
the ocean, and there, in tinie, form strata of 


silicious and chalky matter, for future geo-- 


logists to ponder over. And remember that 
upon all these medusxe prey legions of 
bigger creatures, and that into these help- 
less colonies sails the huge whale, with cav- 
ernous mouth, and gulps down as many of 
them at every feast as they do of the minute 
diatomaceze.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Farm and Garden. 


AGRICULTURE AND WomMEN.—We have 
known not a few farmers who have aban- 
doned agricultural life because their wives 
and daughters were unhappy and repining, 
and coveted an easier existence. This must 
be regarded as a sign of national decay, and 
the Baltimore American makes some ad- 
mirable remarks on the subject:—‘‘An 
American gentleman who lately visited 
England, was struck with the interest mani- 
fested by ladies, including those of the 
highest rank, in agriculture. One of these, 
the Duchess of Portland, exhibited perfect 
familiarity with the minutest details of farm 
management and work, showing her Ameri- 
can guest over the whole of the Duke’s 
large estate, and explaining to him the 
various processes and methods of cultivation. 
We could wish that our American ladies 
would adopt one of the few aristocratic 
tastes and habits which sit gracefully upon 
Republican women, and which would be of 
equal advantage to the interests of agricul- 
ture and to their own delicate physical or- 
ganizations. <A great deal of cant is uttered 
in these days about the mission of women; 
but whenever we hear an attenuated, dys- 
peptic female talking in this wise, we feel 
sure that the daily handling of a broomstick, 
in a peaceable manner, or the charge of a 
kitchen garden, would soon put her upon 
the track most useful for herself and for 
society. When Rome was young and vir- 
tuous, the kitchen garden was always placed 
under the care of the mother of the family. 
In Sparta, the women, fit to be the mothers 
of heroes, cultivated the soil, while the men 
were fighting the battles of their country. 
Indeed, from the earliest period in the an- 
nals of our race, woman has aided by her 
counsels, and sometimes by her labour, in 
bringing agriculture to a state of perfection. 
The laws which Osiris gave to Egypt were 
not as valuable to that country as those pre- 
cepts in agriculture, those instructions in 
embankments, irrigations, and drainings, 
which Isis, his Queen, gave to the Egyp- 
tians, and which enabled them to derive so 
much benefit from the deposit of the Nile. 
Ceres, deified by the Greeks, made her peo- 
ple acquaintgd with the use of wheat, and 
the mode of cultivating it. To the Empress 
of China we are indebted for the mulberry 
tree, and the rearing of silk-worms. Wo- 
man of late years has demonstrated her ca- 
pacity of shining in many spheres once 
considered the peculiar province of man. 
Miss Herschel has discovered comets; Mrs. 
Somerville laid open the mathematical struc- 
ture of the universe; some have analyzed 
the chemical relations of nature in the labo- 
ratory, and others investigated the laws of 
social relations. With such a great amount 
and variety of power, may we not augur the 
most beneficial results to agriculture, if the 
women of our country, by their sympathy, 
encouragement, and co-operation, by their 
studies and counsels, would prove them- 
selves, as did the women of old, helpmeets 
to him whom God has ordained to cultivate 
the earth?” 


Tricks or ANIMALS.—lIn breaking or 
managing a horse, however intractable or 
stubborn his temper may be, preserve your 
own., Almost every fault the brute has, 
rises from ignorance. Be patient with him; 
teach and coax him, and success in time is 
certain. There are tricks, however, which 
are the result of confirmed habit or vicious- 
ness, and these sometimes require a different 
treatment. A horse accustomed to starting 
and running away, may be effectually cured 
by putting him to the top of his speed on 
such occasions, and running him till pretty 
thoroughly exhausted. A horse that had a 
trick of pulling his bridle and breaking it, 


was at last reduced to better habits by tying 


him tightly to a stake driven on the bank 
of a deep stream, with his tail pointing to 
the water. He commenced pulling at the 
halter, which suddenly parted; over the 
bank he tumbled, and, after a somerset or 
two, and floundering awhile in the water, 
he was satisfied to remain at his post in fu- 
ture, and break no more bridles. A ram 
has been cured of butting at every thing 
and every body, by placing an unresisting 
efigy in a similar position. The sudden 
assault on a wiutry day then resulted in 
tumbling his ramship into a cold bath, which 
his improved manners took good care to 
avoid in future. A sheep killing dog has 
been made too much ashamed ever again to 
look a sheep in the face, by tying his hind 
leg to a stout ram, at the top of a hill, while 
the flock were quietly feeding at the bottom. 
The ram being free, and in haste to rejoin 
his friends, tumbled and thumped Master 


Tray so sadly over the stones and gullies, 
that he was quite satisfied to confine himself 
to cooked mutton thereafter. Man’s reason 
was given him to control ‘“‘the beasts of the 
field, and birds of the air,” by other means 
than force. If he will bring this into play, 
he will have no difficulty in meeting and 
overcoming every emergency of perverse 
instinct or habit in the dumb things, by his 
superior cunning.—Amer. Agricul. 


A New Raspsperry.—Mrs. Wood, wife 
of ex-Governor Wood, residing near Cleave- 
land, Ohio, who is a great horticulturist, 
has been propagating seedling raspberries, 
and has succeeded in bringing out one of 
rare quality, which has been christened the 
Naomi. Its colour is that of the old New 
England Red, but in size it resembles no- 
thing in the raspberry line; a dish of the 
ripe fruit looks more like a dish of good- 
sized strawberries than any thing else; one 
being equal to two ordinary thimbles. The 
flavour, also, is greatly superior to any thing 
of the kind I have ever seen. The canes 
are hardy, grow rank, and bear with wonder- 
ful profusion. To these facts my eyes, nose, 
and mouth bear their unqualified testimony, 
and all together declare it the best raspberry 
they have ever met with. These canes are 
now bending to the ground with their fruit, 
and will continue to ripen for weeks to come. 
These roots will be in market soon, and we 
recommend them, without hesitation, to all 
our fruit-growing friends. —AMrs. F. D. 
Gage, in Ohio Farmer. 


CripBina Horses.—Hitch the horse in 
the middle of the floor, and high up, so that 
he cannot bite any thing, till he forgets 
this habit, which will not require many 
days toaccomplish. Heshould be fed from 
a basket hung-on his head during the time. 
tural New Yorker. 


EVERGREEN.—If you have an evergreen, 
or Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, American 
Spruce, or any of the pines, and desire to 
make it grow more compact, just pinch out 
the bud from every leading branch, all 
around and over it. Repeat this process 
again next year, at this time, and your ever- 
green will continue thereafter tu grow thick- 
ly.—Indiana Farmer. 


KARTHENWARE.—It is a good Sian to 
put new earthenware into cold water, and 
let it heat gradually until it boils, then cool 
it again. Brown earthenware particulary, 
may be toughened in this way. A handful 
of rye or wheat bran thrown into it while 
boiling will preserve the glazing, so that it 
will not be destroyed by acid or salt. 


“Children’s Column, 


DREAMING AND DOING. 


Daniel Archer and Luke Linger were cou- 
sins, and were both of the same age. They 
went to the same day-school, and began to 
learn ciphering in the same quarter. Two 
years passed away, by which time Daniel had 
finished the rule-of-three, and was ready to 
begin practice, while Luke was scarcely able 
to work a sum in division. 

When breaking-up day came, and the half- 
yearly prizes were given, Daniel Archer re- 
ceived a nicely bound volume of Natural .His- 
tory, while Luke Linger was so low in good 
' marks as not to be entitled to any reward. 

‘‘ How vexing it is!” said Luke; “I meant 
tv have got forward, but somehow every thing 
is against me.” 

“That excuse will not do, Master Linger,” 
said his tutor; ‘it is quite plain to me that 
you have not done your best. While others 
were working, you were idling away your 
time. You must persevere, Luke, if you in- 
tend to be a scholar. Learning will not drop 
into a dreamer’s mouth.” 

Daniel and Luke had an uncle, Farmer 
Hodges, who invited them to spend a week at 
his house in their midsummer holidays. As 
they lived in a town, they looked forward to 
the expected visit in the country with great 
delight. 

Uncle Hodges was an old-fashioned farmer. 
Iie wore a red waistcoat, always rose with the 
lark, worked as hard as any labourer in his 
fields, and never was absent from his pew on 
Sabbath. And then, too, he was a kind- 
hearted and truly Christian man. 

Oo the first morning of their visit at the 
farm, their uncle took them into his rick-yard 
and orchard, showed them his new barn, and 
pointed out the finest of the horses, cows, 
and sheep. He then promised that if they 
would get up early the next morning, he 
would take them to Brook Meadow, where the 
hay-makers were busy at work, and then, per- 
haps, for a ride to High-top Hill. 

On the morrow Daniel was up and ready 
before the clock struck six, and was down in 
the farm-yard, looking at the pigeons as they 
flew around the old elm trees, until Uncle 
Hodges joined him. They waited some time 
four Luke, but as he did not make his appear- 
ance, they set off without him. 

Luke lay dreaming in bed till nearly seven, 
and when he got up he seemed in no hurry to 
make his way down stairs. At length he ap- 
peared, and went out into the cross-road to see 
if he could find his uncle and Daniel; but 
befure he had walked one hundred yards he 
saw them on their way home, both mounted 
on ponies. They had first been to the hay- 
fields, and afterwards for a pleasant ride. 
Luke Linger at once saw that, by his delay, 
he had lost a treat; while Daniel Archer had 
got a good appetite for his breakfast, and a 
fresh glow of health on his cheeks. 

‘‘How vexed I am, uncle!” cried Luke. “I 
quite meant to have gone with you to the hay- 
fields.” 

‘It is all very well, Luke,” said farmer 
Hodges, ‘‘so far as it goes, to intend doing a 
thing; but a bushel of good intentions is not 
worth a penny, unless they end in good ac- 
tions.” 

This was not the only time during the visit 
that the farmer found out the failing and folly 
of his nephew, in wishing when he should 
have been acting, and dreaming when he 
should have been doing. 

One afternoon farmer Hodges found Daniel 
and Luke on a seat in the garden, talking 
rather loudly. 

‘‘Well, my lads,” said he, “what is the 
matter now?” 

“Why, uncle,” replied Luke, “I was only 
saying that I wish I had a large farm of my 


and horses, and plenty of men to do the work 
for me.” | 

‘Dreaming and wishing again!” said the 
farmer. ‘‘That way won’t do, Luke; you 
must try another. Idle wishes are like weeds, 
which sometimes show their heads on my land ; 
but I root them out, or they would soon spoil 
my profits. 

‘‘You see those hay-ricks. Do you think 
that by wishing I ever could have got them 
here? No; the scythe, the rake, and the hay- 
fork were set to work. We were at it early 
and late, and made hay while the sun shone; 
and here the ricks are. 

‘‘Look at those piles of corn in the barn 
yonder. It is part of last year’s crop. There 
are no better in the parish; but how did it all 
come there? It was not by dreaming about 
it. I ploughed, and sowed, and in the proper 
season set to work with the sickle. God, in 
his goodness, gave the shower and the sun- 
shine, and the corn is now safe in the barn, 
and will soon be carried to market. 

“Look at those peas at the bottom of the 
garden. If I had not sown them early in the 
spring, and seen well to them, they would not 
have yielded such a supply for our table as 
they do. 


own, with a garden and orchard, and sheep |. 


‘‘The path along the lane you see yonder 
was nothing but mud and mire in wet weather. 
Some of the farmers said that it would bea 
good thing if a few loads of stones and gravel 
were thrown on it. Ovchers declared that they 
had thought for a long time to propose to the 
parish to have it put to rights. And some 
said that they meant, some time or other, to 


"THE SOLDIER'S POCKET-BOOK. In English 
JUST AS IAM. OnCard. 50 cents per 100. 


attend to the matter themselves, so that it 


might be no longer a discredit to the village. | 


Thus it went on for years; yet nothing was 
done; it even got worse and worse; when one 
day I called my men to follow me, and to work 
we went, and before the week was over the 
old lane looked as clean, and was as passable 
as the high road along which we took our 
morning ride. 

“I think, then, Luke, that it is quite clear, 
if any thing is to be done, it should be done 
without delay ; and we must be diligent, what- 


ever we have in hand, whether we be school- | comfortable 
Hundred and 


boys or farmers.” 

As Uncle Hodges spoke in his usual kind 
and cheerful way, the heart of Luke was 
touched, and he, as well as Daniel, listened to 
him with much attention. They now left the 
garden and went into the house to tea. 

That evening, as the farmer opened his 
large-print Bible at family worship, he said, 
looking at the same time at his nephews: 

“If wishing and intending be a bad plan 
for the things of this world, it is still. worse 


session, with full Colle 

cious Buildings, whieh 
nished at a cust of over sixty thousand dollars, 
are arrangements of the highest order for the 


September 27, 1862. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


AT WEST CHESTER. 
FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


Tus Acapgmy was Orgnep on Taurspary, 
2. 


TemBerR 4, 186 
It was chartered by the Legislature, at its last 
iate powers. In its ca 


were erected and fur. 


tage and subsisting of One 
ifty Cadets. 
A Corps of competent and experienced Teach- 


ers will give their undivided attention to the 
Educational Department, and aim to make their 
instruction thorough and practical. 
ment of Studies embraces the following courses; 
Primary, Commercial, and Scientific, 
and Military. The Moral Training of Cadets will 
be carefully attended to. 


The Depart- 
llegiate 


For Circulars, apply to Jaues H. Orwe, Esq 


No. 626 Chestnut street; or at “ Book-Stand,” 
Continental Hotel, Philadel phia; or to 


THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
aug 16—13t 


for the great concerns of the world to come. 
‘The soul of the sluggard desireth, and hath 
nothing.’ 

“There are others who are idle professors 
of the gospel; and an idle one is worse than 
an idle farmer. They do nothing to serve and 
honour their Lord and Master, and they will | t 
be found unfaithful stewards at last. 

“I hope, my dear lads, that you will not 
only be true Christians, but active ones. The 
sum of all I have to tell you is this; —Fall not 
into the habit of being idle, either in earthly 
or heavenly things. Show that you belong 
not to the family of dreamers, but to the noble 
band of doers of good things.” 


THE LITTLE BOX OF LINT. 

We have all been making lint at our house; 
but amongst our boxes there is one little 
square box of which every one says, ‘“* How 
soft this lint is? Whose box is this?” This 
is Bessie’s box, and Bessie is six years old. 
Her little fingers pull the threads not in a 
hurry, but one by one, and hence, we think, 
it is so peculiarly soft. This pulling lint is 
very pretty work for both boys and girls of 
that age for an hour or two a day, when they 
want quiet employment, and in this way their 
soft fingers can make some of the softest com- 
fort for brave soldiers’ wounds. And children 
have none of the sad thoughts either, as they 
make it, which fill the hearts of their elders. 
So let little children occupy themselves, and 
at the same contribute to the cause of thoir 
bleeding country. 

Be sure your lint is from the best Jinen. 


Principals. 
Classical and Mathematical School 


November 5. 
e 


WEST BRANCH HIGH-SCHOOL, 


MALE AND FEMALE, 
JERSEY SHORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Parents will find at this School a CurisTiAN 


Howe and a Thorough Course of Instruction for 


heir Sons and Daughters. Pupils received at 


any Age, preparatory to entering the regular 
High-School 
commenced September 8, 


lasses. Eleventh Annual Session 


For Circulars, address 
F. DONLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal, 
Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 6—17t 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 


Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A.M., 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, A.M. 


| Principals, 
This School is designed to furnish a thorough 


Sha genera for Colloge, or for a Business Life, 


or further information,. address either of the 
sep 6—6m 


NO. 1008 CHESTNUT STREET, PHIL’A. 


WILLIAM FEWSMITH, M.A., Principal. 
The Fall Term of the Sixth Year of this Insti- 


tution commenced on Monday, September 8 
The number of 
tofore. 


pupils will be limited, as here- 


The course of studies is systematic and exten- 


sive, the instruction thorough and abundant, and 
the general moral influence of the highest order. 


Circulars may be obtained at the Rooms. 
aug 30—5t* 


ROSELAND FEMALE. INSTITUTE, 
HARTSVILLE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
The Winter Session will commence on Wednese 


rms per Session, $80. 
For particulars, address the Principal, 
sep 13—8t _ J. BELVILLE, 


Any cotton in the lint is very bad for wounds. 


THE FRUIT OF A MOTHER’S SOWING. 


Ladies, No. 1841 C 
September 8. 


M*s MARY E. THROPP RE-OPENED 


and Day-School for Young 
Philadel phia, 
aug 


her 
estnut street, 


‘Now, my son,” said a kind mother to her 
little boy, “be tidy; fold up your nightgown 
again. I must have it done neatly.” 

The little boy has grown up to be a man. 
A friend said to him one day, eee 

“How is it you get through so much wor 


as you do?” 


Accommodations superior. 
Spacious Grounds for Exercise. Present Session 
commenced the first Monday in September. 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE— Wilmington, 
Delaware.— Number limited to Thirty. 
“Charges moderate. 


For Catalogues, address 
v. THOMAS M. CANN, A.M., 


aug 9—10t Principal and Proprietor. 


“‘Method—method,” was the reply. “I am 
now reaping the fruits of my mother’s lesson— 
tidy.” 


EW PUBLICATIONS.— 

New Gymnastics, for Men, Women, and 
Children. By Dio Lewis, M.D. With 300 Illus- 
trations. 12mo. $l. 

Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures. 
With Historical and Explanatory Notes. By B. 
T. Westcott, M.A. 12mo. $1.50, 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Presbyterian Min- 
ister, laid aside from the active duties of the 


ministry by a disease of the throat, is desirous of 
obtaining a situation where he may receive @ 
moderate compensation for his services. He has 
had considerable experience as a teacher in pre- 
paring 


— to enter College. He writes a good 
and, and has general business qualifications, and 


would not object to a situation as clerk in an es- 
tablishment not inconsistent with his profession 
as a minister. Addr 


0. P. Q. 
sep 13—3t* Plainfield, New 


Seiss’s Discourses on the Parable of the Ten 
Virgins. 12mo. $1.75. 

America Before Europe. Principles and Inter- 
est. By Count Agénor De Gasparin. 12mo. $1.25. 

Trench on the Epistles to the Seven Churches 
of Asia. 12mo. $l. 

Muller’s Life of Trust. 12mo. $1.25. 


her academy’ E. Tuomas re-o 
ay 


No. 


ed her Academy for Young Ladies on Mon- 
» the 15th of September, at her residence, 
243 South Thirteenth street, Philadelphia. 
Her maximum number will be strictly limited 


to twelve pupils. 


Faith. Treated in a Series of Discourses. By In addition to all the branches of an English 
James W. Alexander, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. Education, the French Language will be taught 
The Christian Sabbath. Its History, Authority, | by a Lady every way competent. 
&c. A Series of Discourses by Distinguished aug 23—6t 
Clergymen. 12mo. 75 cents. , 
TEACHER WANTS A SITUATION.—A 


Teach Us to Pray. By the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D,D. 12mo. $1. 

Life and Letters of John Angell James. By R. 
W. Dale, M.A. 8vo. $2. With Steel Portrait. 
History of Doctrines. 2vols. 8ve. 
*,* Any of the above works sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


A 


Teacher of several years’ experience, and a 


Graduate of Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
wishes a situation as Teacher or Governess. For 


references and specifications address “ Miss F.,” 
care of Rev. JAMES FRENCH, No. 245 North 
Twentieth street, Philadelphia. 

aug 23—tf 


For sale <3 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
sep 6—2t 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 
The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 


September 2d. 
at any time, and charged accordingly. Tuition, 
15. Board. 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI. 
NARY.—The Fall Session commenced on 
Boarding Pupils will be received 


r session of five months, $12 or $ 

ing, $60. For Catalogues, &c , address 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principal. 

aug 9—2m 


stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c., mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. 

For information in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 
Mountings, Warrantee, &c., send for a Circular. 

Address A. MENEELY’S SONS, 


SITUATION WANTED —A Graduate of 
. Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
wishes @ situation to Teach. In addition to the 
English and Classical branches, can teach Ger- 

man, French, Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

ddress C. F. WORRELL, or 

H. M. WORRELL, 
Perrineville Post Office, Monmouth county, 
sep 6—4t* = New Jersey. 


mar 29—eowly* West Troy, New York. 


-- 


O CHU RCHES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable | 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet: on | 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
at experience in Decorating, Enlarging, and 
uilding. Sent free by addressing 
J. STANLY D’ORSAY, 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
‘RAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Earte & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in. 
Fi geo Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
iL Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 


Cash at remarkably low Bvi-my 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 


No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 


session will open on Wedn 
For Circulars, address 


Addr 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, NEW YORK.—tThe Thirty-ninth 


, Annual Session of this Institution, for instruction 
/ in the Mathematical, Physical, and Natural Sci- 


enecs, commenced on Wednesday, September -17, 
1862. Appropriate quarters, and a full supply 
the 


| of apparatus, will be provided, so that all 


Courses of Instruction can be given precisely as 
heretofore. The new buildings for the Institute 
will be placed on @ more commanding site, and 
be constructed as soon as possible. 

_ The Annual Register, containing full informa- 


tion, can be obtained from 


Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 
july 5—13t 


EV. DANIEL WELLS’ BOARDING. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS— Goshen, New York. 


—The Winter Session will commence on the first 
Monday in November, and continue Twenty 
Weeks. Terms, for Board and Tuition, $90 per 
Session. Washing extra. 


aug 30—tf 


FEMALE SEMINARY — Ozford, 


Pennsylvania.—The next 


y, November 5th. 
Miss BAKER, Principal. 


Chester county, 


sep 20—5t 


ANTED.—A Furnished House for a small 
family, for a year, or during the winter. 
Office of Pr ora adel; 
ce es iladel 
sep 20—2t 


styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 
ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the. best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
_ ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


the country. 


JAMES R. WEBB, 


TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 


Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 
Je™ Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
june 21—tf 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 


Established 1829. 


HOTOGRAPHS OF PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS.—The Presbyterian Board of 


Publication, No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
= are prepared to furnish Photographs of Pres- 


yterian Ministers, embracing those in the City, 


and a number of the prominent Clergymen of the 
Country. Price per single copy, 25 cents; or 
$2.50 per dozen. tf 


aug 16— 


None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 
The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 21—ly 


NEW TRACTS 


FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
JUST ISSUED BY 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CHesTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


A RECRUITING SONG. Printed on Stiff Card. 
Price 5” cents per 100 net. 

THE CONVERTED SAILOR. Tract No. 226, 
By the Rev. Charles J. Jones, Pastor of the 
Mariners’ Church, New York. 4 pages. 

WHERE ARE THE NINE? Tract No. 239. 
An Address to Persons Recovered from Sick- 
ness. 8 pages. 

AM I A SOLDIER? AND EXAMPLES OF 

CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS. 4 pages. 


Also, 


and German. Each 5 cents. 
TWELVE TRACTS FOR SOLDIERS. In a 
Package. Price 10 cents. 
THE SOLDIER'S LIBRARY. Seventy Volumes. 
Price $15. 
And a variety of Tracts, suitable for distribution 
in the Army and Navy. 
Please address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
aug 9—tf Business Corr 


one year, 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except"at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 


one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. 
to be made in advance. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN | 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 


Philadelphia, and No. 580 Broad- 
way, New York, by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 


in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re 
sponsible. 


To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 


strictly in advance. 


No subscription received for a less term thax 
All subscribers who do not give express 


No paper dis- 


Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, - 
For 


Payments for advertisements 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
#1000 
$20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 


Sixteen copies to one’address, for one year, $30.00 


With an additional copy to the agent. 


Twenty five copies to one address, for one 


ear, $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 


I~ The money must always be sent in advance, 


When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. : 


Address, always post paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 
No. 606 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia. 
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